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THE DANGERS OF PACIFISM 

BT PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 



We are constantly warned of the menace of militarism, but 
we hear very little concerning the dangers of pacifism. Peace 
societies endowed with ample funds are bombarding the country 
with pamphlets, addresses, sermons, and articles in the press, 
trying to prove that the present war was brought on by mili- 
tarism. We are told that war is irrational, ineffective, and un- 
justified; that international disputes are capable of settlement 
by peaceful means; and that nations should immediately dis- 
arm. Societies are being organized to counteract the movement 
in favor of a strong national defense. The gospel of military 
unpreparedness is being fervently preached in order to avert 
the menace of militarism. Like the youth whom the poet coun- 
sels to bear a lily in his hand because "gates of brass cannot 
withstand one soft touch of that magic wand," we are counseled 
to go through this turbulent world of international politics 
without weapons of defense in order to demonstrate the purity 
of our motives! 

It is not always easy to discover precisely what pacifists 
understand by militarism. To some it signifies anything relat- 
ing to armaments and armies; or it means large armies and 
armaments. To others it suggests large armies of the Prussian 
kind. Then again there are those to whom it connotes the po- 
litical philosophy which believes in the efficacy of force to 
forward and protect the vital interests of the State. In general 
the pacifists unite in looking upon militarism as a horrible 
monster that is more likely to control than serve the State. 
The Army and Navy are to be regarded as ever a potential 
menace. 

If militarism is vaguely understood, so also pacifism is in 
great need of clearer definition. There are, of course, the ex- 
treme pacifists who hold that wars are never justified; that 
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"there never was a good war or a bad peace"; and agree with 
Norman Angell that wars never pay. They believe that war 
should be avoided at any cost; and that "peace and righteous- 
ness" are synonymous. 

There are other pacifists who fervently believe that inter- 
national disputes can be satisfactorily settled by peaceful means ; 
they have great faith in arbitration, in courts of arbitral justice, 
and ultimately in an international police force. To such opti- 
mists all that is needed is a common agreement among nations 
to disarm, and abandon the "irrational" use of war. 

There is still another group of pacifists who believe that the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes is preferable to 
that of war, but are under no illusions concerning the defective 
character of the means of peaceful settlement now available. 
They are willing to aid in every possible way the cause of world- 
peace, but indulge in no sentimental notions in respect to dis- 
armament. They see that international organization, like 
everything else in nature, is a process of slow evolution. They 
hold that the problem is mainly the stupendous one of "the 
substitution of law for war." 

When we speak of the dangers of pacifism, therefore, we do 
not have in mind this last category of pacifists; we have in 
mind those other pacifists who believe that war is never justified, 
and those who believe that adequate means for the settlement 
of international disputes are now at hand. 

It is not the purpose of this article to speak with scorn of 
the aims and accomplishments of these pacifists. The world 
has great need of idealists, even of the impractical variety. 
But idealists of the impractical variety may easily bring a good 
cause into disrepute and create a worse condition of affairs, and 
therefore it is of immense importance at this crisis in the world's 
history that we turn for a moment from the denunciation of 
militarism and try to consider in a detached way the possible 
dangers of pacifism. 

There exists a danger that pacifism will discredit international 
law by attempting to submit it to a strain it is not yet prepared 
to bear. Through a false analysis of the causes of war, a failure 
to understand world-politics, and a complete misunderstanding 
of the nature, functions, and power of arbitration, the pacifists 
are likely to bring international law into disrepute. They do 
not seem to realize the crucial fact that there are questions of 
a non-judicial character which international law cannot decide. 
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If diplomacy can find no solution, then war alone can decide 
questions of this character. 

Pacifists do not see that arbitral tribunals cannot indulge 
in judicial legislation where international law may be defective. 
Odious as judicial legislation is in national courts, it is infinitely 
more so in international courts which by their nature cannot 
reflect common conceptions of rights and obligations. Work 
of this momentous character can be accomplished only by a 
properly empowered International Congress. 

In exalting arbitration as an efficient substitute for war 
the pacifists do not seem to appreciate the fact that nations 
cannot refer disputes to arbitration without restrictions on the 
exact powers of the tribunals. In the absence of an international 
law enacted by common consent which may be confidently in- 
voked in all disputes, nations are often compelled to prescribe 
the law and procedure to be observed in each arbitration. The 
Alabama arbitration illustrates this fact. The protocol of 
submission practically settled the controversy between Great 
Britain and the United States. The triumph was one of diplo- 
macy rather than of arbitration. 

If arbitral tribunals are not free to apply the law in each 
case, they are likewise not free to render decisions of a punitive 
nature, except to award damages in accordance with the protocol 
defining their powers. Nations would resort with extreme 
reluctance to arbitration for purposes of punitive justice. Courts 
cannot punish unless they have a generally accepted law to 
administer, and have the power to enforce their decrees. 

It is not generally appreciated that arbitration is essentially 
nothing more than a useful helpmate to diplomacy. Nations 
go to war only over issues of vital importance which inter- 
national law is powerless to settle. They resort to arbitration 
only over matters not worth fighting about which diplomacy 
has been unable to adjust. The wars and arbitrations of the 
last fifteen years since the first Hague Peace Conference amply 
demonstrate this fact. 

In claiming, therefore, too much for arbitration the pacifists 
are trying to put on it a strain it never was meant to bear. 
They are bringing international law into disrepute by asking 
it to treat situations it is entirely incompetent to remedy, and 
the result is likely to be a discouraged reaction and cynical 
revulsion to redress of wrongs by force rather than by 
law. 

In insisting too strenuously on its programme of arbitration 
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and disarmament, pacifism has aroused the distrust of the 
Great Powers. They are quite unwilling, naturally, to be placed 
in the embarrassing situation of appearing to foster ulterior 
ends of an aggressive character simply because they are unable 
to agree to arbitrate unreservedly all disputes or are unprepared 
to disarm. 

American pacifists seem to forget that Europe has inherited 
from the Peace of Westphalia, from the Treaty of Vienna, from 
the Franco-Prussian War, from the Congress of Berlin, and 
other conferences, distressing ills that the present war may or 
may not remedy. It is possible that the map of Europe may 
be remade in accordance with the fundamental rights and the 
vital interests of all the various peoples concerned. A fine 
spirit of justice on the part of the conqueror may bring about 
results calculated to insure peace for many years to come. A 
bitter spirit of retribution, on the other hand, will surely sow 
the seeds of future wars. 

American pacifists are in danger of seriously discrediting 
the cause of peace if they attempt in any way to bring pressure 
to bear on the European Powers and intrude as mediators in 
their political problems. These problems are of an intensely 
practical nature and must be solved by statesmen, not by im- 
practical idealists. The United States must let Europe settle 
its own problems. The policy of non-intervention in the political 
affairs of Europe, as laid down by Washington, is an extremely 
prudent policy to observe at this crisis. 

By stressing so insistently the subjects of disarmament and 
arbitration, pacifism is distracting attention and energies from 
the real work to be done. That task is the creation of a body of 
international law to be formally accepted by all nations as the 
solid basis of their relations. It is futile to claim that such a 
body of law already exists. Apart from the Convention for the 
Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, the only conven- 
tion creating law to govern the peaceful intercourse of States 
agreed upon by the Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907 
was on the subject of The Recovery of Contract Debts. Con- 
secrating as it does the vicious principle of the sanction of force 
in collecting debts, and accepted only with reservations by a 
considerable number of States, the value of this single piece 
of international legislation is of extremely questionable value. 

Had the Hague Peace Conferences concentrated their efforts 
on the serious task of creating a law of peace rather than rules 
of war destined to be cynically disregarded under the plea of 
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necessity, they might have materially advanced the cause of 
World Peace. 

Among the various international statutes requiring enact- 
ment may be mentioned the following: The rights of foreign 
creditors and the procedure to be followed in the prosecution 
of their claims. This procedure should be clearly defined. There 
should be an international bankruptcy law to govern the case 
where a State is unable to meet its external as well as its internal 
obligations. There is need of an international law of torts to 
enable aliens to obtain damages for illegal acts of the State. 
The rights of aliens in times of civil disturbance should be deter- 
mined by international legislation. There are also many ques- 
tions classified under the head of International Private Law, 
or Conflict of Laws, such as marriage, divorce, guardianship, 
inheritance, and domicile, which should properly be regulated 
by international agreement. 

Questions of the foregoing character are of vital concern to 
the nations of this Western hemisphere. If Europe has its 
own difficult problems to solve, America also has its own dis- 
tinctive problems. If pacifism would concentrate on this 
particular field of international politics instead of scattering 
its energies on vast world projects of a more or less chimerical 
character, it might accomplish practical results of great value. 

The pacifists in America would do well to encourage the 
creation of a body of law to govern the relations of the States 
included in the Pan-American Union, and thus eliminate many 
occasions for misunderstanding and estrangement. They might 
lead in a movement to transform the Pan-American Union 
into a congress empowered to deal not only with legal questions, 
but also to legislate concerning questions of a political character 
affecting the mutual interests of all. They might even achieve 
on this hemisphere the ideal apparently not within reach in 
Europe, namely, the establishment of a real Court of Justice 
properly supported by a Pan-American police force. Such are 
some of the practical tasks which pacifism might help accom- 
plish were it not so fatuously absorbed in the pursuit of im- 
practical world-projects. 

Pacifism is fostering the spirit of cowardice and a material- 
istic conception of life. It has stressed so vividly the horrors of 
war, has so effectively obscured the heroic, idealistic aspects 
of war, and insisted so strongly on the futility of war, that men 
are fast coming to believe that "peace at any price" is the best 
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motto for a nation. It matters not what interests may be at 
stake, even independence itself; the great object of a foreign 
policy is to avoid war! 

For the followers of Norman Angell everything is reduced 
to a matter of material calculation. Wars never pay, they say. 
A thousand men must not be "sacrificed" to protect a hundred 
fellow-countrymen in danger of torture and death at the hands 
of uncivilized ruffians. According to such a materialistic 
theory, a man of genius should resist the impulse to save a 
drowning child because his own life is of greater value to the 
community. The chivalrous, self-denying, generous spirit is 
not to be fostered when men of one's own blood appeal for help 
from abroad! The peoples of the Balkans should never "sacri- 
fice" fives for the sake of their brothers under foreign domi- 
nation! 

Pacifism has inculcated such an exaggerated conception of 
the value of life as to treat it as something immortal, something 
which must be preserved; it is not something to be freely 
laid down in accordance with the precepts of Christianity! 

Surely this is to lose sight almost completely of the spiritual 
values. In failing to glory in the magnificent idealism of the 
soldiers of all the opposing armies now in combat who are joy- 
fully giving their lives for something not themselves, who are 
inspired by a transcendent national ideal, pacifism is leading 
the rising generation to worship at a sordid, selfish shrine. It 
is fostering a spirit of cowardice of a peculiarly abhorrent kind. 

It is now the fashion among the pacifists to decry the spirit 
of nationalism as something narrow, provincial, and antagonistic 
to the growth of the sentiment of international friendliness. 
With Dr. Johnson they are disposed to regard patriotism "as 
the last resort of scoundrels." They look with alarm on the 
recrudescence of nationalism throughout the world, and argue 
that international good-will and peace depend on the oblitera- 
tion of national boundaries. 

This argument was much used before the present war by the 
Socialists and the Industrial Workers of the World, who claimed 
that the international solidarity of the working-men of all 
nationalties would effectively prevent wars. Since the partici- 
pation of the German Socialists in the aggression against their 
brothers in Belgium, however, this argument has had a consid- 
erably lessened value. 

In preaching loyalty to the rather vague sentiment of inter- 
national brotherhood, pacifism would seem to fail to appreciate 
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the true value of nationalism. It forgets that loyal devotion, 
like true charity, must first begin at home. One must show 
brotherly love to the man next to him, whether in his own home 
or his neighbor's, before he can talk about international brother- 
hood. The pacifists do not seem to realize that patriotism, like 
family loyalty, does not mean indifference to the interests of 
others. They err with the Socialists in ignoring the positive 
necessity of national units of organization in order to deal 
effectively with problems of education, religion, philanthropy, 
and economic administration. They also would appear to 
ignore the truth of the thought suggested by Lorimer: 

May it not be that under these diverse ethnical impulses diverse 
types of nationality must necessarily grow up, and that these, though 
permanently dissimilar, may be of equal ethical value with that 
which our ethnical genius has imposed upon us (Great Britain), and 
equally entitled to international recognition by us and the other 
nations of Western Europe? 

It would seem evident that the world has need of the free play 
of individuahty among nations as well as among men; and that 
there is likewise the same' need of mutual forbearance and 
respect. 

Pacifism, therefore, in belittling the sentiment of nationality, 
the loyalty of patriotism, is guilty of the grave offense of seeking 
to extirpate a sentiment capable of noble deeds, without sup- 
plying an adequate substitute. One cannot expect youths who 
are incapable of enthusiastic devotion to the State, to render 
very much service to a vague, intangible World-State which 
has not yet come into being. Never was idealism so infelicitous 
as in this intolerance of patriotism. 

The severest indictment, however, to be brought against 
pacifism is that it may be a contributing cause of war. The 
most tragic fact disclosed by the British White Papers in respect 
to the diplomatic negotiations leading up to the present war, 
is that pacifism in England had practically paralyzed Sir Edward 
Grey's efforts in behalf of peace, and that when urgently pressed 
by Russia and France to make clear to Germany that England 
would not keep out of a Continental war, Sir Edward was 
compelled to maintain a non-committal attitude which, as a 
matter of fact, was altogether inconsistent with England's 
obligations and interests. Pacifism had gained such a hold 
throughout England that the Government had neither the sup- 
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port of public opinion nor of the Liberal Party, until the 
actual violation of Belgian territory. 

Within the Cabinet itself were such strong and extreme 
pacifists as Lord Morley and Lord Haldane, the latter of whom 
after his visits to Germany was obsessed by belief in the force 
of international " sittlichkeit" and the conviction that war 
between the two countries was "unthinkable." 

The undisguised surprise and fury of Germany on learning 
that England at the last hour was really determined to fight 
is striking justification of the belief held by Russia and France 
that Germany would have avoided a general European war 
once it was clear that England would also be compelled to enter. 

The failure of Sir Edward Grey to make this fact explicitly 
clear to Germany must be traced, not to Machiavellian motives, 
as Shaw with ingenious effrontery would try to prove, but to 
the unwillingness and inability of Englishmen to realize the 
imminent danger of war. This unwillingness and inability 
would seem clearly due to the insidious propaganda of such 
well-meaning idealists as Norman Angell and Lord Haldane. 
So infected had England become with the notion that war with 
Germany was as impossible as it was irrational, the pacifists 
were able to defeat the heroic attempts of Earl Roberts to 
secure an adequate military organization for the defense of the 
Empire. 

A peace society in America has circulated with evident 
approval the speech of a British member of Parliament in oppo- 
sition to the increase of the British Army so eloquently urged 
by Earl Roberts. One would think that when this member 
of Parliament contemplates the fearful price England has had 
to pay for its military unpreparedness he would hang his head 
in shame and bitter remorse. 

Whatever the feelings of personal responsibility this member 
may have experienced, it is clear that many pacifists in America 
are willing to imitate his example, as is evidenced by their organ- 
izing a campaign of opposition to the movement to strengthen 
the arms of defense of the United States. Unable to understand 
the deeper causes of war, or to read aright the warnings of the 
present catastrophe, they hold, with arguments which defy 
ordinary standards of logic, that inasmuch as military prepared- 
ness failed to avert war in Europe, the United States should 
now try military unpreparedness! They insist that we should 
demonstrate the righteousness of our own motives by standing 
defenseless in the defense of Peace! 
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If it were simply a matter of demonstrating that pacifism 
is in error in its fundamental premises and deductions, one 
would not need to feel any great concern. The world is accus- 
tomed and friendly to impractical reformers. But when pacifism 
with the support of ample funds and influential leaders of public 
opinion is able to carry on a propaganda of such a nature as 
to constitute itself a contributing cause of war, it is something 
to be viewed with genuine apprehension. 

Statesmen are occasionally guilty of errors of judgment and 
criminal negligence in respect to the vital interests of the State. 
Responsibility can be definitely placed on them, and they 
have a heavy burden to carry to their graves. This is not true 
of the idealist who, lacking the steadying, sober influence of 
responsibility, would attempt to manage the affairs of nations. 
With a disregard of consequences which would almost be 
treason on the part of statesmen, the idealist would willingly 
endanger the safety of his country for the sake of the prob- 
lematical triumph of his ideals. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that the pacifists may be led to realize the dangers of their 
propaganda, and that the United States may be spared the 
terrible misfortunes which have come upon Europe. 

Philip Maeshall Brown. 



